THE ART OF THE BIOGRAPHER

glowing picture has faded into something dim and
stately. It ends as a rule in the thing being done soon
and then everything is smoothed out, the salient
features softened down, the contrast sacrificed, the
proportion lost. This is the great, initial and supreme
difficulty of biography, the fact that a biographer is
confronted with passionate emotion and intense hero*-
worship. It is the old conflict between realism and
romance. Most human beings are deeply in love with
romance, and prefer a figure to be idealized ; and until
people learn that if a man is great enough to be written
about, he is also great enough to be described clearly,
accurately and with relentless fidelity^ biography must
continue" to be a tame, reticent, sentimental and
insincere art. I, personally, could not conceive
desiring to be romantically depicted. If my life were
to be portrayed at all, I should desire my faults^
failings and absurdities to be accurately recorded*
But, as a rule, sentimental admirers do not seem to
consider what would be their hero's wish at all. They
look upon him as helpless and defenceless. They do
not desire either truth or proportion; they desire a
glowing and glorified figure moving on from strength
to strength, when the interchange of strength and
weakness, of lofty beauty and childish pettiness are
often the chief interest 01 a man's career.

I da not mean for an instant that I desire a caricatwe^
with what fe picturesque, salient, and even grote$qix$
tiaxhdy emphasized. What I desire is contrast tod
proportion*

Again there is another great problem of biography
'wQi which berdly anyone has as yet attewpted to